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over, without any comment save a gentle murmur of 
dissatisfaction amongst the audience. Then followed 
a programme of miscellaneous vocal music, the effect 
of which to the listeners was that every singer had 
brought what he or she liked best. From this list 
(which we certainly cannot dignify with the name 
of a "selection") we may especially commend " Di 
tanti " (Madame Trebelli-Bettini), " Frapoco " (Mr. 
Sims Reeves), " Qui la voce " (Madlle. Tietjens), and 
''Come, if you dare" (Mr. Vernon Rigby). We 
may say, however, that a redeeming point was the 
performance of Beethoven's Symphony in F (No. 8), 
which ushered in the second part. The concert ter- 
minated with the National Anthem. 

We are glad to find that the pecuniary results of 
this Festival have been in the highest degree satis- 
factory ; for although the amount collected at the 
doors of the Cathedral, £922, (the whole of which 
goes to the fund of the Charity for which these Festi- 
vals are held) is less than that collected on the last 
occasion, the sale of tickets has been so great that a 
surplus will be left, which will be also handed to the 
fund. 

A word of praise, before dismissing this Festival, 
must be awarded to Mr. Done, who supported the 
onerous duties of conductor, to Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith (who, we understand, accepted the post of 
organist at the Cathedral performances by particular 
request), and to Dr. Wesley, who accompanied most 
ably all the vocal music requiring such aid, at the 
evening concerts. Thanks are also due to the 
Stewards of both Festivals for the courtesy with 
which they fulfilled their laborious office of con- 
ducting the holders of tickets to their places, a duty 
rendered additionally perplexing at Worcester ; for 
although admission had been duly granted to the 
representatives of the press, no seats had been pro- 
vided for them, either in the Cathedral or the College 
Hall. 

In judging of the effect of these great periodical 
musical gatherings, we think it unfair to consider 
them solely according to their bearing upon the art. 
The addition to the funds of local Charities, which 
might otherwise languish for want of aid, the grati- 
fication afforded to the many residents of the neigh- 
bourhood in which the meetings take place, and the 
frequent opportunities thus afforded for the assem- 
bling of friends and the display of hospitality must 
also be taken into account if we desire dispassion- 
ately to consider the benefits which the Festivals 
confer. With regard, however, to their mere ar- 
tistic influence, we are inclined to believe that there 
is a growing tendency to awaken from the torpor 
too often inseparable from institutions around which 
so many traditions have clung. At Norwich and 
Worcester this year, novelties have been produced, 
and Rossini's Messe Solennelle has been performed 
at both Festivals. This commendable attempt to 
escape from dull routine ought by all means to be 
encouraged ; but it should be borne in mind that, 
in addition to works by new composers, there are 
many works by old composers still comparatively 
unknown. That several sublime productions of the 
greatest writers should be left to repose undisturbed 
for so many years seems almost incredible, were it 
not known how those who have the ordering of pro- 
grammes usually work in a groove. If artists who 
have musical power at these Festivals were to throw 
their heart into their task, and resuscitate some of 
these forgotten compositions, they may rely upon it 



not only that they would infuse a new life into their 
meetings, but that they would receive the cordial 
co operation of those who believe that, with such 
resources at command, Art, as well as Charity, 
might be equally aided and enriched. 



THE STORY OF MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

By William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc, Oxon. 
{Concluded from p. 204.) 

Zelter, Mendelssohn 'smaster, said of the Benedictus, 
in his correspondence with Goethe, " The Benedictus 
is as excellent as it is possible to be, but the school 
decides it cannot be by Mozart. Siissmayer was 
acquainted with Mozart's school, but he had not been 
thoroughly initiated in it, had not practised it in his 
youth, and indications of this are found here and 
there in the beautiful Benedictus." 

Oulibicheff, whose masterly work deserves to share 
in the immortality of its hero, speaks strongly, fully, 
and repeatedly, in favour of Mozart's claim to these 
portions of the Requiem. He says : — 

" Siissmayer claims to have composed these ; we have no proof in 
his favour, nor have we any evidence to the contrary. And if in 
matters of art we had to give a judgment as in matters of civil law, 
we must admit his claim, as no one comes forward to dispute it 
with him. But criticism is not bound down to the forms of law; 
the true proofs of the authenticity of a master-work lie in the work 
itself. The traveller who boasted that he made an extraordinary 
leap in Rhodes, may be asked by the critics, ' Why do you not also 
jump as high or as far here ?' 1 do not wish to be thought unjust to 
Siissmayer, but, among his many works, not one has outlived him, 
and he owes all his present notoriety to Weber. If he, however, as 
a young man, was capable of composing three movements of the 
Requiem which, alihougti they stand, in certain things, below the 
former ones, do not contrast unfavourably, either in idea, or style, 
or colouring, with a score which is acknowledged to form the 
highest masterpiece of the greatest musical genius of all time;— 
if this is so, we must necessarily admit one of two things; either 
Siissmayer has therewith begun to be Mozart and ceased to be 
Siissmayer, or the spirit of the master has come down from heaven 
to the scholar, for the purpose of inspiring him with the conclusion 
of the Requiem; and in this case we must admit that this celestial 
visitor has never paid him more than one visit. If we must believe 
in one of these miracles, I prefer the latter. 

" We are certain (so far as there can be a moral certainty about 
anything) that Siissmayer did not compose these things entirely 
afresh. Whether he found any written indications for the funda- 
mental ideas in them, or whether he received them from Mo- 
zart at the piano, with verbal explanations as to the instru- 
mentation, will now never be fully known. So much, however, is 
certain, that some indications must haveserved him as the guide to 
his work. I will go further, and assert that the places are easily to be 
discovered where the indications have been sufficient, where they 
were insufficient, and where they were entirely wanting. 

" For example, in the Benedictus and the Agnus, Mozart's ideas 
were indicated with sufficient clearness to make it possible to cany 
out these movements to the extent originally designed. In the 
Sanctus, on the contrary, this was not the case, as it is only at the 
commencement that it promises to surpass every other Sanctus In 
sublimity. What solemn grandeur ! We prepare to listen with our 
whole soul, and we strain every auditory nerve ; — but in a moment 
all is gone by !* Who would be liberal enough to rnase a present 
of these ten bars to Siissmayer ? Nobody ; not even Weber. The 
Osanna, however, is only the beginning of a fugue, which reminds 
one of Handel's finest subjects, and which deserved more develop- 
ment, if the writer had been in a position to carry it out. Siissmayer 
himself has indicated where the leading-strings failed him. Where 
the master stops, the pupil stops also. He says : ' In order to give 
the work more uniformity (?) I have taken the liberty of repeating 
the Kyrie fugue to the words, Cum Sanctis tuis.' A fine way, indeed, 
to give a work more unity, to conclude it with the beginning! 
What sensible man would be satisfied with such a miserable excuse? 
If he was able to compose three new movements, he would certainly 
have composed the fourth also. We see from all this what extra- 
ordinary care Siissmayer took to avoid doing more of his own than 
was absolutely necessary. He would not place himself in the 
position of the ' crow in peacock's feathers,' and for this the world 
owes him eternal gratitude." 

Oulibicheff, in another place, lays great stress on 
the " scraps of paper," which, he insists, must have 
been for the unfinished portions of the Requiem, and 



I do not see the force of this remark. Nearly all Handel's 
grandest efforts are very short, as, on obvious iesthetical principles, 
they ought to be. 
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which he concludes Mozart must have written in bed 
in the same manner as he was accustomed to write 
similar scraps in travelling. At the end of his book 
he returns to the subject again. In the Benedictus, 
he mentions the admirable and enchanting variety of 
the thematic ideas, instancing the passage in thirds 
and sixths between soprano and tenor. It is, he 
says, only a passage of thirds and sixths, and yet it 
forces from one a cry of admiration ! All this, he 
adds, says indeed much for Siissmayer ! 

In the Agnus, he agrees with Marx ; and, indeed, 
as to this movement there are no two opinions. And 
again he takes up the former strain : — 

" How wonderful ! Irepeatitagainl Siissmayer. who gives him- 
self out for the author of the ten sublime bars of the Sanctus; — of 
the altogether admirable Benedctus; — and of the angelic, or rather 
divine Agnus Dei ; — Siissmayer avoids developing the fugue of the 
Osanna, and, when he arrives at the Lux eterna he can find nothing 
better to do than to repeat the Requiem and Kyrie! I ask again, is 
not this the strongest and most striking of all imaginable moral 
proofs, that Siissmayer has carefully avoided introducing, in his 
work as completer, or rather as intelligent copyist, a single idea that 
did not belong to the master ? In spite of the absence of material 
evidence as to the three last numbers of the Requiem, the Almighty 
has not willed that even the least reasonable doubt should lie over 
a work which is not only one of the finest monuments of his worship, 
but, under its historical teaching, one of the most shining mani- 
festations of his Providence!" 

Otto Jahn, in his great Life of Mozart, devotes 
much attention to this question, not only as a very 
competent critic himself, but taking advantage of all 
that had been written on the subject before him. 
He calls attention, in the first place, to the much 
more copious use of the trombones through the whole 
of this portion of the Requiem, than in the former 
parts, as an evidence of a decided change ; for, 
although these instruments were, at that time, much 
used by church writers in support of the voices, it 
was Mozart's custom to use them very sparingly. 
The conclusion of the Lacrymosa he praises for its 
grand solemnity. The Sanctus and Osanna he 
scarcely holds to be decisive ; for he does not think 
that the general character of dignified magnificence, 
and the truly majestic point of the C natural, are 
sufficient to disprove Siissmayer's claim. He believes 
these movements to be not equal to the best of the 
preceding ; and though there is nothing to show that 
Mozart could not have written them, yet it would be 
difficult to find certain proof that they might not 
have been produced by a talented and well-instructed 
musician like Siissmayer. 

The Benedictus Jahn considers in another category, 
as he agrees with Zelter that the school decides 
against its being entirely Mozart's composition. He 
says : — 

** The first motivo, and the idea of the several voices replying to 
each other, may well be Mozart's ; but the working out certainly 
cannot be. The motion is obviously interrupted when the soprano, 
after the alto, again enters in the tonic; and the passage into the 
dominant is very lame. Still lamer, afterthe close of the first part, 
are the laborious continuance in F major, and (instead of the deve- 
lopment naturally expected here) the immediate return by the chord 
of the seventh to the first part, which is then repeated entire. 
Neither the design nor the execution of all this is worthv of Mozart. 
And further, it is hardly credible that, in the interlude, he would 
have copied the Et lux perpetua, from the first movement, in such a 
strange fashion as it is here done, without any reason for an allusion 
to that place." 

Then he alludes to the thick and full instrumenta- 
tion, which appears more closely connected here with 
the general design than in other movements, and 
which is so unlike the rest, particularly in the use of 
two trombones, which Mozart never used elsewhere, 
and which here supply the place of horns. Finally, 
the character of the whole is not only soft and 
delicate, but in many places somewhat effeminate and 
luscious, and contrasts remarkably in this respect 



with the severe earnestness of the other movements, 
even of the Tuba inirmn. 

With the Agnus Dei we come, says Jahn, into a 
totally different region. Here we find the deep inner 
feeling, the noble beauty, and the individuality of 
invention, which we so much admire in the first por- 
tions of the Eequiem. The fine expressive flowing 
violin figure pervading the whole of the first period, 
is admirably enhanced by its harmonic treatment, to 
which the soft counter phrase in its peaceful motion 
gives a most soothing conclusion. The repetition 
twice over is effectively varied, and the close is 
brought out more prominently by a novel and beau- 
tiful turn. Everything is perfect and masterly. He 
has seen nothing, he adds, in Siissmayer's works 
which can warrant the ascription of this movement 
to him, and is convinced that at least the chief ideas 
must be Mozart's, and that Siissmayer can scarcely 
have had a more important hand in this than in the 
earlier movements. 

Siissmayer's claim to the whole of this part must, 
he remarks, be considerably shaken if a well-grounded 
doubt can be thrown on any single point ; but he 
does not venture to assert with confidence that in the 
Sanctus and Benedictus, Siissmayer must have availed 
himself of sketches by Mozart himself. 

Mr. Macfarren, one of our most esteemed musical 
critics, and an enthusiastic admirer of Mozart, has 
favoured me with the following communication : — 

April 10th, 1869. 
My dear Dk. Pole.— Since you ask for my views as to the 
intrinsic evidence of Mozart's authorship of the pieces in the 
Requiem claimed by Siissmayer, I offer you the following; — 

Lacrymosa.— From the entry of the voices in the third bar, to their 
full close in the key of F, on the word '• Domine," in the nineteenth, 
is one continuous musical idea. It seems to me utterly impossible 
that any man can have entered into another's incompleted thought, 
and carried it on in unbroken unity of phrasing and of feeling, as 
Siissmayer pretends to have done in this instance ; and, commencing 
after the word " favilla," in Ihe fourth bar, as he says, to have self- 
appropriated the original intention so as obviously to have fulfilled 
it. As well might it be assumed that any stanza of pottry had 
been finished by another imagination than his who conceived the 
first line, — that any sentence of an argument could be completed by 
another power of thought than his who indited the initial words. 
I am certain that the first seventeen bars for the voices were com- 
prised in a single progressive thought, and that themental process of 
their composition had no interruption. Whoever conceived the first 
four bars, then, included the next thirteen in the self same action of 
the mind. I think that Mozart never wrote anythingmore identical 
with his own peculiar manner than the beautiful phrase to the 
words, " Huic ergo parce Deus, pie Jegu, Jesu Domine." If, as I 
cannot doubt, this be his ; so, certainly, must be the antecedent. 
The next bars are a repetition, for instruments only, of these last. 
Then follows a resumption of the opening phrase, and, with a new 
completion of this, the movement is rounded to its conclusion. 
Hence, I believe that the whole was the work of one mind, if not of 
one moment, which mind was Mozart's. 

Sanctus. — The grandeur of the opening is worthy of any one ; but 
the stupendous effect of the high C for the basses upon the word, 
'■pleni." with all the string instruments in unison upon the note, 
and the magnificent rendering of the idea in the text, are evidence 
of the greatest genius under happiest inspiration. I cannot believe 
this really sublime thought to have emanated from a man of whose 
many attested works not one note is remembered. 

Osanna. — This might have been written by any sufficiently 
practised contrapuntist ; but I know of no evidence that the pre- 
tended composer was a sufficiently practised contrapuntist. 

Benedictus. — The beauty of the melody, and its admirable sustam- 
ment, moreover, the peculiar turn of its phrases, all indicate Mozart 
as the originator of this piece. The device of changing the modu- 
lation into F for the soprano, for a modulation into E flat for the 
tenor, when, in the second part of the movement, the melody needs 
modification to induce its close in the original key instead of that 
of the dominant, is a stroke of great mastership. The allusion to 
the passage with brass instruments in the Introit on the words, 
"et lux perpetua," may have been accidental; it may have been 
designed to suggest that ''He who cometh " is the "perpetual 
light." It is a good relief in the general colouring of the piece; 
and, whether upon this purely technical ground, whether with such 
suggestive design as has been hinted, or whether by mere accident, 
its appearance is admirably effective, and may well betoken the 
work of a master-hand. Scarcely so does the half close in the key 
of F that ensues, with the recommencement with the bass voice in 
the same key. I suppose that Mozart might have made the instru- 
mental interlude terminate with a full close, as a confirmation of 
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the foregoing vocal cadence : and might have made the passage for 
the voices that brings about the return to the subject continuous of 
this, instead of a new beginning. Such is a supposition only, and 
must be received as such. I am still more doubtful of Mozart's 
having touched the instrumentation of this piece, further than to 
indicate the employment of the brass in the passage to which 
allusion has been made. I think that he could not have sanctioned 
the frivolous use of ttie alto and tenor trombones that stands in the 
score, nor the duplication of the bassoons in some passages that 
seem to demand the delicacy of a single instrument, nor the want 
of symmetry which there is in the treatment of the vocal theme in 
F, and the recurrence of the same in B fiat. The same evidence of 
a stranger's interference, however is notable in the inappropriate 
passage for the trombone in the " Tuba mirum ; " and I atn disposed 
to think that if, as is alleged, this stands in Mozart's writing, he 
can only have set down the notes sketchily, to preserve the idea, 
intending always to transfer them to the part for some other 
instrument. 

Agnm. — The figure for the violins, the infinite beauty of the first 
passage to the words, " dona eis," and the character of the whole, 
strongly indicate the power of Mozart throughout this piece, — 
strongly protest against the claim of any one but himself to its 
authorship. 

I think that, there being no complete copy of the work in his 
writing, no more disproves Mozart's having written one, than the 
same fact disproves Shakspere's authorship of Hamlet. Even the 
questionable orchestration in the pieces above noticed, may have 
been a mask, purposed to screen the fraud of an impostor, who con- 
cealed or destroyed the completed autograph, in orderthat he might 
take to himself the incredible credit of having had part in the 
master's masterpiece. I can aver that one musician has played an 
unwritten piece to another, who has reminded him of the entire 
flow of his own thought when himself has forgotten it; Mozart may 
have played to Siissmayer some portions of the Requiem which he 
lived not to write, Siissmayer may have recollected the purport but 
not all the details of these, and he may have composed when he 
could not remember. He may. however, be worse knave'than fool, 
in wilfully altering what I suppose to be the points of weakness. 
Faithfully yours, 

G. A. Macfarren. 

I have spoken with many other eminent musicians 
on the subject, and find generally the same opinions 
held as in Germany, but with perhaps an inclination to 
attribute a larger share to Mozart ; Professor Stern - 
Sterndale Bennett, however, speaks strongly of the 
unevenness of the work, and, in particular, is dis- 
inclined to admit Mozart's hand in the "Lacrymosa." 

For my own part, after an earnest endeavour, with 
the aid of a tolerable knowledge of Mozart's music, 
to arrive at some discrimination between what is and 
what is not to be ascribed to him in these parts of 
the Requiem, I am content to give up the problem 
as insoluble. 

Such is all the evidence we can bring to throw 
light on this interesting question. It amounts to 
this ; that although no historical proof exists of 
Mozart having had any part in these portions of the 
Requiem, yet the fact of the scraps of music being 
given to Siissmayer, and his personal communications 
with Mozart, render it possible that the ideas of the 
great master may have been used therein ; a suppo- 
sition which the testimony of the music itself, as 
interpreted by the best critics, renders more than 
probable, if not absolutely certain. 

But be this as it may, there is enough in the work, 
taken as a whole, to identify it as the grandest effort 
of the genius of this immortal composer, and to justify 
the emphatic designation of it with which we com- 
menced this wonderful story, " Opus stjmmum, viei 

SUMMI." 
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A letteb has been received by Mr. John 
Curwen, President of the Tonic Sol-fa College, announcing 
that the Committee of Council on Education will be 
prepared at future examinations to accept the Tonic 
Sol-fa method and the Tonic Sol-fa notation " upon the 
same terms as shall from time to time be applicable to the 
ordinary method and notation." 

"We are requested to state that Mr. Malrnene, 
Mus. Bac, Cantab, formerly of Derry, Ireland, who had 
been appointed Professor at St. Catherine's Hall, Augusta, 
Maine, lias resigned, and accepted the office of Organist 
and Choirmaster at Trinity Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The new Polyhymnian Choir's last Public 
Rehearsal attracted a very numerous audience. The 
programme consisted of a selection from Bishop's glees, 
and included, " Now by day's retiring lamp," " What 
shall he have that killed the deer," " Blow, gentle gales," 
" Foresters, sound," " Daughter of Error," (solo, Master 
Bobinson), " Mynheer van Dunck," and " Now tramp," 
(solo. Miss Emily Dixon). Mrs. Paulsen, the accompanist, 
played a Pianoforte solo, " Home, sweet Home." Some 
excellent songs were given by Miss Dixon, Miss Lowry, 
(both of whom received encores), Miss Bent, Messrs. 
Fincke, Price, Hickley, Charles, and Wallington. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Association, aided by several 
pieces of artillery, gave a Concert at the Crystal Palace 
on the 8th ult. Several new effects were tried for the 
first time in Kngland on this occasion ; and the Associa- 
tion has every right to be congratulated on the success of 
the entertainment ; the firing of the cannon, the clinking 
of the anvils, in the well-known " Anvil Chorus," and 
the grasping of hands in " Auld lang syne," producing an 
effect such as we have never yet witnessed at a Crystal 
Palace Concert, excellent as they are known to be. Every 
praise is due to the Royal Engineers who arranged the 
electrical battery which communicated with the guns; 
and we have no doubt that, with a little more training by 



